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side. One of Prof. Grita's works received a medal at Vienna. It is 
now in marble in the exhibition-rooms of the Society for the En- 
couragement of Fine Arts, Via Colonna. The subject is a girl, 
blind from her birth, who is sitting, reading, with her flexile fingers, 
a book in raised characters. The face is noble, the abundant hair 
is simply coiled, the dress is an embroidered skirt and Garibaldi 
waist. Close by, another work by the same sculptor represents a 
little girl, seated in a childlike attitude, her chemise drooping on one 
shoulder, engrossed in reading, to the neglect of her crochet-work 
and scissors that hang from her side. It is not a new subject, but 
is well treated, and the child's face is intelligent and awakened. 

In a building near the Societa Artistica is the studio of Prof. 
Michele Gordigiani, the Florentine artist, so well known for his 
success in portrait-painting. He has recently sent to the United 
States the portraits of two beautiful American young ladies. His 
studio contains portraits of many personages of distinction. A 
little painting, ordered by Prince Demidoff, represents a page 
serving wine to a lady dressed for a ball. Another is a group of 
ladies and gentlemen, in the Louis XIV. dress, descending a flight 
of garden-steps, and coquetting en route. 

Another distinguished Florentine artist is Prof. Michele Rapi- 
sardi, the author of one of the best paintings exhibited in the rooms 
of the Society for the Encouragement of Fine Arts. It is a Vene- 
tian scene, including a group of men, women, youths, and dogs, 
crowding around a guitar-player and an improvisatore, all cos- 
tumed in the old Venetian dress, so picturesque and favourable to 
artistic effects. 

In the same exposition are two paintings of merit, by a young 
Venetian girl of only twenty years, Antoinetta Brandeis. One 
represents a gondola floating in front of a Venetian palace in 
the moonlight ; and the other, the greeting between a little child, 
holding the hand of her nurse, and a lady in a garden, the foliage 
of which, pierced by sunbeams, together with the effect of a church 
seen through the vista, showed much skill. 

Venetian scenes are generally pleasing, and there was another 
good one in this exhibition, by Prof. Niccola Sanesi. The be- 
trothed of the artist, Giorgione, is leaning over her balustrade, 
evidently longing to descend the steps of the palace and join her 
lover, Feltre, who, standing in a gondola, allures her with his 
music. 

A study, that might easily have been al vero, was entitled ' In the 
Absence of the Painter.' A model, dressed in Louis XIV. costume, 
in a richly-furnished studio, has taken advantage of the artist's ab- 
sence, to throw himself back in a carved chair, drink, smoke, and 
act out, to the best of his ability, the luxurious habits of the cha- 
racter he was representing. The painting is by Odoardo Borrani. 

A work by Arnaldo Tamburini, of a priest in his wine-cellar, 
in the midst of casks, studying the label on a bottle through his 
eye-glass, was full of character ; as well as another, a water-colour, 
by Giacomo Gandi, that might well be a continuation of the same 
story, as in this, ' The Curate's Kitchen,' a priest is seen coming up 



from the cellar, bottle in hand, into his kitchen, where a woman is 
busy, cooking ; the soup-tureen and other dishes are ready, while 
the cat and dog are anxiously regarding the process. It is the all- 
important moment before dinner. 

In the ex-convent of the Sta. Croce Piazza, where is the quaint 
' Last Supper ' of Giotto, there was placed a large plan of the new 
facade for the Florence Duomo. It was visited by the Prince of 
Carignano and by crowds, who examined and discussed its merits. 
It seemed to be approved, and will very probably be accepted. 
Effective and elaborate as it is, with statues, arches, pinnacles, 
windows, and paintings, all these new facades seem as unlike the 
grand old architectures, to which they are affixed, as modern, 
flowery prefaces to Bacon's essays, or Chaucer's poems ! 

In a neighbouring studio, on Via Colonna, a painting by Alcide 
Segoni was exhibited, ' Michael Angelo receiving from Vittoria 
Colonna her Poems.' The figures are life-size. While the room, 
furniture, costumes, and attitudes, are vividly and well represented, 
the painter's hand was perhaps stiffened by the importance of his 
subject, and the faces do not seem living. While looking at it, it 
occurred to me that an artist who could paint so well, all except 
the human part, could be advantageously occupied in devising 
scenes historical, biographical, or contemporaneous, leaving the 
heads and hands to be filled in by some artist-friend, Prof. Gor- 
digiani, for example, more fortunate in flesh-tints and expression. 
Another painting, in an adjoining room, by Pietro Torrini, 
showed us Michael Angelo again, when working on the Moses 
he was himself startled at the grandeur of the form. 

But more interesting than all these works was a painting by- 
Lorenzo Gelati, of Michael Angelo's residence, in Chiusi (near 
l'Alvernia). There are two simple stone-houses, and a ruined 
castle on a neighbouring cliff, the whole scene being grand in its 
desolation ; a fitting abode, and one that must have had its effect 
upon the artist's mind. 

In one of the magnificent saloons in the royal apartment of the 
Pitti Palace was exposed the 'Battle of San Martino,' by Norfini, 
a painting which, Meissonier remarked, "was sufficient to honour 
modern Italian art," and which the Prince of Carignano, who repre- 
sented Victor Emmanuel on the occasion of the fetes, admired so 
much, that he sent for the artist, Prof. Norfini, in order to con- 
gratulate him upon his work. 

Almost the only one of the Florentine sculptors who has de- 
voted himself assiduously to the preparation of works to be sent 
to the Philadelphia Exhibition, is Caroni. In his studio were seve- 
ral statues destined for this purpose. One of his works, the ' Ge- 
nietto dell' Arte,' is a little genius, breaking the shell in which it 
had been hidden, and laughing at the light of the sun. May it be 
symbolic of the birth of a true Art, appropriate to the times, and 
skilful to express beauty as well as truth, weaving thus poetical 
conceptions around even the commonest, but not the least inte- 
resting, events of life ! 

C. L. Wells. 



THE PRINCESS ELIZABETH IN THE TOWER. 



FROM THE PICTURE IN THE COLLECTION OF GEORGE W. SHIRREFF, ESQ. 
R. Hillingford, Pointer. ♦♦• T. Sherratt, Engraver. 
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PHE career of the painter of this picture was sketched 
out, and some examples of his works were given, 
in our series of " British Artists," published in 
the Art Journal for 1871. In the picture here 
engraved he introduces us to an incident in the 
early life of the famous Queen Elizabeth, who, 
before she came to the throne, incurred the en- 
mity of her sister and predecessor, Queen Mary, as much, per- 
haps, for her Protestant predilections as for the preference 
shown by the princess for her kinsman, Edward Courtenay, Earl 
of Devon, whom Mary, it is said, had some thoughts of mar- 
rying. The queen did not conceal her resentment, and under 
the pretext that her sister was in league with Wyatt's conspiracy 
to deprive her of the throne, orders were given to arrest the 



princess, "quick or dead." Elizabeth was then residing at Ash- 
ridge, in Buckinghamshire, when a body of troops arrived to convey 
her to London : they found her ill and in bed, and, forcing their 
way into her chamber, told her that she must " prepare against the 
morning at nine of the clock, to go with them, declaring that they 
had brought with them the queen's litter for her." She was so ill, 
however, that it was not till the fourth night she reached High- 
gate, where she was forced to remain that night and the next day. 
On the nth of March, 1554, Elizabeth was conveyed by water 
from Hampton Court to the Tower, the boat being nearly swamped 
in attempting to shoot London Bridge, where, till the erection of 
the present bridge, was a considerable fall of water. She at first 
refused to land at the stairs leading to the Traitors' Gate, but 
one of the noblemen with her said she should have no choice ; 
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"and because it did then rain," writes the old historian Fox, 
"he offered her his cloak, which she (putting it back with her 
hand with a good dash) refused. So she coming out, having 
one foot upon the stair, said, * Here landeth as true a subject 
as ever landed at these stairs : and before thee, O God, I speak 
it, having none other friends but thee alone.' " "Going a little 
further," says Hoiinshed, " she sat down on a stone to rest her- 
self, and when the Lieutenant of the Tower begged her to rise 
and come in out of the wet and cold, she said, 'Better sitting 
here than in a worse place, for God knoweth whither you 
bring me.' " But " the lords carried her to an inner apartment, 
and left her there in great dismay, after seeing the door well 
locked, bolted, and barred." The princess long afterwards 
used to declare she fully expected death, and that she knew 
her sister thirsted for her blood : she remained only a month 
in the Tower, and was then removed to Woodstock. 



The above brief narrative affords a clue to Mr. Hillingford's 
interesting historical picture. Seated on a stone-bench, "agonised 
in mind, and with a face bearing evidence of ill health, Eliza- 
beth is invited by one of her custodians to pass through the 
gate held open by an official of the Tower; and one can easily 
imagine her making the remark attributed to her. The interest 
of the composition centres in the figure of the unhappy princess, 
yet is sustained by that" of the group behind her, of which the 
most prominent is the nobleman charged with the commission 
of placing her in the hands of the authorities of the Tower, and 
who stands deferentially, with his cap in hand, urging her en- 
trance. By way of balancing the composition, the artist has 
introduced a fine dog, which looks up into the face of the man 
inside the doorway, as if endeavouring to ascertain the meaning 
of what is taking place. Like all Mr. Hillingford's pictures, this 
is very carefully painted, and shows effective colouring. 



MARKART'S PAINTINGS.—' ABUNDANTIA.' 




HE two great decorative paintings by the Munich ar- 
tist, Hans Mark art, entitled ' Abundantia,' and 
typifying, by means of figures and fruits, the pro- 
ductions of the land and sea, which attracted so 
much attention at the Vienna Exposition in 1873, 
were exhibited at the Kurtz Art Gallery in New 
York last month. Markart is looked upon as one 
of the most promising young painters of the present day, and as a 
colourist he has but few equals in Europe. In his dual composi- 
tion, ' Abundantia,' it is evident he has sought to express his ideas 
of the grand and brilliant combinations which colour is capable of, 
without regard, perhaps, to truth or drawing. One of the canvases 
represents ' The Abundance of the Earth,' and it is typified, pri- 
marily, by the voluptuous figure of a young and noble-looking 
woman, whose dark skin and flashing eyes suggest her Southern 
origin. There is a boy in her lap ; and another child, of similar 
age, standing at her side, has thrown himself backward over her 
knee, and is hanging to her breast. This mother, with her twin 
boys, is intended to suggest abundance, and around the group 
every object which expresses fruitfulness centres. The head and 
shoulders of the mother are drawn against a mass of dark-purple 
drapery, with a border of golden ornaments, richly grouped in with 
tropical fruits. At her feet are kids and rabbits. 

On the left of the primal group is a procession of nude boys, 
bearing upon their heads and shoulders golden dishes filled with 
grapes, and, as they move forward, they dance in childish glee in 
the midst of the spoils of the vineyard with which the ground is 
strewed. On the right hand a young man is leading a pretty girl to 
the festival-dance, and is pointing out to her the abundance which 
centres around the foreground-group. There are other figures in 
the background, and running vines, all of which tend to emphasise 
the expression of abundance of the productions and fruitfulness* of 
the earth. In an artistic sense, this is not a carefully-drawn pic- 
ture, but, for the sake of its rich fancy and remarkable colouring, 
its faults of drawing may be justly overlooked. 

The pendant is intended to express the prolific fruitfulness of the 
sea. Here, too, the artist gives the figure of a mother and her 
children, seated, with the treasures of the sea scattered in abun- 
dance at her feet. Beside the central figure is a young girl, lissome 
in form, and clad in picturesque attire. She is apparently speak- 
ing to the mother, who turns her head as if listening to the story. 
There is a superb display of drapery in the composition of this 
group, and it altogether forms the tour deforce of the picture. On 
the right hand of this queenly group is a gorgeous gondola, with 
its richly-ornamented prow turned seaward. A boy standing at the 
bow, with his body partly concealed, is working at the oar, as if to 
force the boat more firmly on the shore, and a pretty group of 
girls and little children are drawing in a great net, laden with the 
spoils of the sea. Standing in the gently-rolling surf, near the bow 
of the boat; is a half-naked girl. She holds in her hands a shell, 



and is gracefully bending forward to secure the corals and pearls as 
they are cast up by the waves. At the side of this fisher-girl is the 
partly nude figure of a young woman rising from the water. She 
is in the act of getting into the gondola, and one leg yet hangs in 
the surf. The artist has given us a back view of this young wo- 
man's form, and its proportions are magnificent. The head is 
firmly poised, and every line of the neck, and the voluptuous con- 
tours of the body, are drawn with a precision and firmness which 
will atone for any apparent defects in other parts of the work. In 
the delineation of this figure, Markart shows that he is as accom- 
plished in the art of drawing, when it suits his purpose, as he is 
strong as a colourist. 

Both pictures are painted upon a gold ground, and, wherever an 
extraordinary effect of colour was required, it will be observed that 
this rich groundwork is made to accomplish the purpose. In the 
flesh-painting, particularly in the figure of the nude woman, it 
gives warmth to the* tones, and its influence is felt not only in the 
transparent shadows, but also in the more solid painting of the 
higher lights. Again, in the royal purple robe of the mother with 
the babe in her lap, its brilliancy is apparent, and in the rich green 
canopy which shades the gondola. In /The Abundance of the 
Earth,' this gold ground gives peculiar force to the dark flesh- 
tints of the children in shadow. In the delineation of these fig- 
ures, even the most superficial observer is surprised at their force, 
notwithstanding the sketchy character of the treatment. There ap- 
pear to be only a few broad dashes of the brush, and yet each of 
these fantastic children is as t strongly brought out as the more 
solidly-painted figures in the foreground. In fact, there is very 
little painting shown in this group. The bodies were apparently 
drawn in transparent colours, and the modelling was produced by 
a series of glazing, which secured the" subtleties of form, and 
at the same time depended for its brilliancy of effect on the 
gold ground which underlies the work. The gold is left at 
the top of the canvases as laid on by the gilder, but its pres- 
ence here is not felt, owing to the extraordinary richness of 
colour and the boldness Of design expressed in the lower part of 
the works. 

Notwithstanding the large number of figures in these compo- 
sitions, there is a general unity of feeling, and the colour-motive is 
large and affluent. Markart, indeed, has been compared to Ru- 
bens with his flowing forms and abundant fancy, but, as has been 
well said by a critic, "it is Rubens in his glowing pictures at the 
Louvre, and not with his chastened powers exhibited at their best 
in the mature and well-balanced ' Descent from the Cross,' at Ant- 
werp." As an illustration of a free imagination, and of the rich 
combinations which may be obtained from the painter's palette, 
these paintings are worthy of attention and study by our native 
artists. Photographs of them have been produced, which, of course, 
give no idea of their glowing colours, but they adequately represent 
the artist's bold and imaginative composition. 



